In January, 1914, in a periodical entitled The 
American Schoolmaster, published by the Michigan 
State Normal College, Mr. Orland O. Norris, Assistant 
Professor of Ancient Languages in that institution, 
had a paper on The Social Argument for the Study of 
the Classics (pages 1-19). He begins by suggesting 
that men have failed to agree in their statements of 
the value of the Classics and their place in education 
because the values they looked for have been largely 
individual values, 
those that manifest themselves in the economic situa- 
tion, in the adaptation of means to ends in the workaday 
sphere of the individual. The question has been, Does 
the student of the classics become a more efficient 
doctor, or lawyer, or engineer, or farmer, or mechanic, 
or business man? Does he become a more accurate, 
thorough, and learned mathematician, or chemist, or 
physicist, or biologist? 


We must remember, however, continues Mr. Norris, 
that from the study of the Classics both individual and 
social values accrue; indeed, an individual value, 
that is an economic value as shown in efficiency or in 
profit, or in pleasure, is also a social value. Recently 
the individual has lost his place as the center and final 
object of attention in the educational field, aseevery- 
where else. It is society that holds first place in our 
most dynamic modern philosophy, especially the ideal 
society of the near future, and the means of realizing 
this ideal society out of the materials of the actual and 
the present. The chief means of reconstituting the 
social order is everywhere admitted to be the training 
of the young. 

Why, then, should the young be trained in the 
Classics? First, because, says Professor Norris (4), 
as a free, self-governing racial unit we are in constant 
need of suggestion and motivation to progress, and to a 
knowledge of the ways and means thereof; we need, so 
far as we may, to know the possible consequences of 
our social activities and adjustments, and to be able 


intelligently to advance, or retreat, or hold a middle 
course on any given line of endeavor. 


In any connection, he continues (5), the civilization of 
the Greeks and the Romans is far more suggestive and 
instructive to us of America than the life of any other 
people, ancient or modern. Through the study of 
Greek and Latin literature we can see the experience 
of Greece and Rome over long periods of spontaneous 
development; Greek and Roman institutions are 
simple indeed compared with the economic inter- 
dependence of modern countries, “wherein every import- 


ant social move is determined and shrouded by the 
clandestine considerations of interlinking diplomacy”’. 
The value of the study of Greek and Roman civiliza- 
tions lies not in our direct borrowings, past or prospec- 
tive, from that life (there would some day be an end 
to such borrowings and the value of the study would 
then cease), but in the fact that we can see social 
movements of those far off days with the utmost 
distinctness, we can see social causes at work and 
identify their results, and so gather neverendingly 
instructive lessons for our own guidance. 

Our task, then, is to make the contact with matters 
Greek and Latin as directly as possible, with the least 
possible waste of time and effort (6). 

Before we can do this, however, we must more 
clearly discern the necessity and the justification for 
the study of the Classics. This leads Professor Norris 
to discuss three principles of universal application, 
and therefore of supreme importance: the principle 
of mental contrast, the principle of genetic association, 
and the principle of human interest (7 ff.). 


Every act of consciousness has as its prime condi- 
tion and requisite a fact of contrast within the mental 
field. No fact can be perceived as such, and hence 
understood, that is not in perceived contrast with 
another; the clearness with which the fact itself is 
perceived is the definiteness of the contrast experi- 
enced. But in this world of myriad facts and possible 
perceptions it is impossible that there should be strik- 
ing degrees of mutual contrast between all the facts 
experienced. It therefore becomes necessary on the 
one hand that the perceptual faculties be trained to the 
utmost sensitiyeness, and on the other hand that the 
mind be stpred with the greatest possible number of 
recorded ceptions in contrast with which any new 
fact may be perceived with the greatest distinctness, 
and the experience thus had made available as accurate 
knowledge. 


Secondly (8): 

The intellectual movement represented by the 
evolutionistic philosophy has brought the modern 
world to assume in all matters of knowledge and know- 
ing a position that, as a fact of general self-conscious- 
ness, 1s new in the history of man. This is the genetic 
viewpoint; and because we are all so thoroughly 
imbued with it, we no longer feel in our own hearts, or 
dare assert to others, that we know a fact or branch of 
knowledge, save as we know how it came to be; save 
as we see its present status in the light of its past 
development and ultimate genesis. 8 we note a 
growing tendency in all matters of scholarship to 
accept the genetic principle as a working basis; this 
appears more and more plainly in our textbooks, and 
is gradually sifting down into the lower grades of 
instruction. 
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Professor Norris notes that in all matters of observa- 
tion and study there are two genetic series—“‘the objec- 
tive and subjective, or natural and spiritual, or real 
and ideal, or factual and interpretative’. To the 
former belong the observable and the observed facts, 

‘to the other belong all the human interpretations of 
the facts, from the rude guess of the savage to the latest 
scientific theory. 


The library is quite as indispensable an adjunct of 
the laboratory as is the microscope, or any other appara- 
tus, and is cumulative in importance. Original ability 
to observe finds its greatest source of quickening and 
direction in the ability patiently and critically to 
pore over the record of previous observation and inter- 
pretation. In these days the field of human experience 
is being so thoroughly canvassed that the only certain 
road to original achievement is by way of reading and 
criticism,—through the literature of the subject. The 
genetic principle is the natural principle of the organiza- 
tion of knowledge; it is only within the genetic series 
that mental contrast has real meaning. And _ this 
applies quite as truly to any fact within the interpreta- 
tive as within the factual series. 


The third principle, that of human interest, by 
implication involves, continues Professor Norris, 
the second genetic series (9g). 


. we are more deeply interested in our own 
species, race and family than in any other, and in the 
dynamic rather than in the static. That is to say, 
we are supremely interested in the application of energy 
to human achievement; or, in other words, man’s 
supreme natural interest is the development and invest- 
ment of human energy. The principles of contrast 
and genetic association are psychological, and apply to 
the intellect; the third principle is of the heart, and 
serves the individual as a compass on the voyage of 
life. It indicates the viewpoint which should con- 
sciously transcend all primary and secondary instruc- 
tion. There is no such thing as knowledge for knowl- 
edge’s sake, or art for art’s sake. Any attempt to 
maintain such a theory in educational practice, if it 
does not actually wrench the individual from his 
racial moorings, at least allows him to drift at the whim 
of every passing current. But consciousness that all 
knowledge of the factual series, even tho apparently 
extra-human in scope, is racially.motivated, and con- 
sciousness of the human energy that has gone into the 
upbuilding of the interpretative series,—due regard for 
these two elements makes all knowledge ethical. 


To know a subject, then, for example mathematics 
or geology or biology, one must know its history in 
terms of human endeavor, how each new subject, each 
formula, and each new symbol even, came into being 
out of the pressure of practical human demands (10). 


Capacity for knowledge, and therefore knowledge 
itself of every fact that man can experience, is a social, 
a racial, achievement; and any fact is most profitably 
learned and most clearly understood by association with 
the two processes of its own development and of man’s 
hardly achieved knowledge of this development, as 
extended and corrected by criticism and reinterpreta- 
tion. 


(To be continued) 


A QUESTION OF VALUES IN THE STUDY 
OF GREEK 


At the beginning let me make it very clear that I 
am dealing distinctly and explicitly with the matter 
of the study of the Greek language, and with those 
other studies of Greek civilization for which some 
knowledge of the language is either indispensable, 
or in a very positive and real way helpful. I thus 
intentionally leave out of consideration all ways of 


’ studying and appropriating things Greek which do 


not require at least some knowledge of the language— 
in my judgment a large and very important field. 
I consider this distinction tne of fundamental import- 
ance, and one which, moreover, classical teachers are 
too likely to overlook or disregard. 

Let me assume that it is the ultimate desire of the 
teachers of Greek as well as of all other intelligent 
persons that the study of Greek, like that of chemistry 
or algebra, shall contribute as much as possible to the 
highest permanent welfare of the people of the United 
States. This platform would seem to be sufficiently 
liberal to command the assent and the approval of all 
who interest themselves in our educational welfare. 
Assuming now that we are dissatisfied with the present 
status of Greek, the question naturally arises, what are 
we going to do about it? What can be done, if any- 
thing, to increase the value of Greek in education here 
in the United States and thus to improve its present 
status? 

The answer to this question is simply this: Study 
in every possible way (1) to increase the benefit, and 
(2) to decrease the cost of the study of Greek; and 
(3) to have Greek studied by the largest possible num- 
ber of those for whom such study would be expedient. 
Give to the student the most and the best possible 
in the shortest practicable time; and make the entrance 
into Greek courses, especially College courses, as direct 
and unembarrassing as possible. 

This general formula involves three subjects, in 
a measure distinct, yet closely interrelated: (1) the 
matter of emphasis, and of content or subject-matter 
in Greek courses; (2) the time problem, including the 
question of ways in which the cost to the student can 
be decreased; (3) the conditions of entrance to Greek 
courses, involving in particular the question of the 
articulation between High School and College courses, 
and also between elementary and advanced courses 
in College. In this paper I purpose to deal with the 


‘first of these questions only. 


To get a definite starting point for my argument, 
let me assume the case of two groups of students, 
who, after finishing what we may call preparatory 
Greek, whether in School or College, are going to con- 
tinue Greek in College, one group one year, and the 
other two years. : 

It is further assumed, very definitely and emphati- 
cally, that these students are not specializing in Greek 
and that they do not intend to teach Greek, but that 
they are taking Greek merely as one element in a liberal 
education, by which they are seeking to prepare them- 
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selves not so much to make a living as to live a life. 
This assumption is fundamental to my argument 
and should be clearly borne in mind. To justify this 
assumption is, I think, unnecessary. For if the interest 
and needs of the prospective teacher of Greek are al- 
lowed to dominate the course, such a course ceases 
to be primarily an element in a liberal education and 
becomes a distinctly vocational training, not less so 
than a training in typewriting, or pharmacy. 

It is obvious that in such a course as that which 
I have just assumed, the ends which may conceivably 
be emphasized are several, ranging all the way from 
study of language for its own sake to the study of 
literature. If now we purpose to give to the student 
‘the most and the best’, it is imperative that we care- 
fully weigh and assess the different possible values 
and decide which ought to be specially emphasized. 

What, then, is the best? For convenience the various 
values which may be supposed to be gained from a study 
of the Greek language may be grouped roughly under 
two heads, as practical values and as cultural values; 
I do not mean, of course, that a sharp line of demarca- 
tion can be drawn between them. Under the head 
of practical values we may distinguish four: (1) help 
in the mastery of English, especially in the matter of 
vocabulary; (2) help in acquiring other languages; 
(3) mental discipline; (4) use in independent research, 
e.g. in such a study as Keller’s Sociological Study of 
the Homeric Poems. Under cultural, or humanistic 
values I reckon (1) the values which are contained in 
Greek literature, and (2) the value of even a slight 
knowledge of the language for the study of various 
aspects of Greek civilization—history, art, philosophy— 
even when such study is carried on mainly in 
English. 

The best for which we are looking means by my 
hypothesis that which is best for the non-specializing 
student. But another factor must enter into our 
choice. The value which any given thing has for 
any given person or group of persons is determined to 
a large extent by the actual need of this person or per- 
sons. For a person drowning the best thing is not 
water but a rope; in the presence of a burning building 
the best thing is not a rope but water. 

Is there in American life and civilization, and in 
American education, any outstanding defect and need? 
Yes, a lack of interest in and appreciation of beauty; 
a very notable lack of the sense of form, of refinement 
in taste—in music, sculpture, architecture and litera- 
ture. In education, far too little is done to quicken 
and develop the imagination'. To an almost depreSs- 
ing degree it seems to be the age of the tawdry, the 
cheap, the vulgar and the meretricious—ragtime music, 


1The importance of this subject can hardly be overestimated. 
Compare e.g. the statement of Alice M. Herts, in an article on 
The Economic Value of the Imagination, in the Outlook, June 
14, 1013. The most serious omission in the modern education 
of the child is, to her mind, “the failure to train childhood's 
imagination". Compare in this connection the brilliant and 
incisive discussion of present-day educational conditions, con- 
tained in C. H. Grandgent’s President's address (delivered before 
the Modern age Association, December 26, 1912), en- 
titled The Dark Ages. . 


vaudeville theaters, yellow journals, futurist and cubist 
pictures. 

Right here comes a piece of great good luck for the 
Hellenists. Where civilization in the United States, 
viewed broadly, is perhaps weakest and most deficient, 
precisely there Greek civilization, broadly viewed, 
was strongest and most well-rounded. In sensitive- 
ness to beauty, in the ability to create it in its mani- 
fold forms, and in well-poised and discriminating but 
intense love of it—no nation of the western world has 
equalled the Greeks. Herein a characteristic weakness 
of American civilization is confronted by the character- 
istic strength of Greek civilization. Supply meets need. 

If I am right, some light is hereby thrown upon 
our search for the best which a study of the Greek 
language is to offer. Clearly the values which I 
grouped above under the term practical must be rated 
lower than what I have called the cultural and literary 
values. Whatever of beauty, imagination, taste 
may be associated with Greek grammar, there is 
vastly more in thestudy of Greek literature, provided— 
and upon this point I must lay, great stress—provided 
that its subject-matter and spirit are in some adequate 
degree comprehended and appropriated. 

Another important consideration in determining the 
relative importance for the student of the practical 
and the cultural values is this. Few students study 
Greek who do not also study Latin. Now as between 
Greek and Latin, for the practical values (1) and (2) 
stated above Latin is probably superior to Greek; 
for (3) it is just as good. Mental discipline Greek 
certainly has, in large measure. But fortunatley Greek 
does not have to rest its claim on mental discipline. 
In this field it has worthy competitors; in the field of 
beauty and imagination it is well-nigh supreme. Hence 
there is less need and less justification for stressing 
certain values in Greek. Here, as often, Greek and 
Latin are not in rivalry, but supplementary. 

We have now limited the field of our search for the 
best in Greek to the field of literature, by which I mean 
discourse whose primary purpose is to please and to 
inspire, to awaken and to foster feeling and imagina- 
tion rather than merely to instruct orinform. I mean 
discourse shaped by the creative imagination, in which 
the element of form is an integral and organic part of 
the whole, and which by this token belongs to the 
realm of art. I mean discourse which, if it deals with 
facts, raises them out of a special department of knowl- 
edge, and makes them of interest to man as man. I 
mean in particular those great works which concentrate 
and crystallize in enduring form the characteristic 
spirit of a whole people or of a whole age. I mean, in 
DeQuincey’s phrase, the literature ‘‘not of knowledge 
but of power’’. 

Is there, now, in the whole realm of literature so 
defined any one kind of literature which contains in 
especially large proportion and with a high degree of 
concentration and compactness the distinctive quali- 
ties mentioned above—feeling, imagination, form, 
beauty? Many good judges from Aristotle to the 
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present day have accorded to poetry just this pre- 
eminence. Let me quote here the opinion of a very 
sane, discriminating and temperate writer, Professor 
C. S. Winchester*: 


But whatever be the future of any particular form 
of poetry, we may confidently: predict that in some 
of its forms poetry will prove the most abiding kind of 
literature. As it was the earliest, so it will surely be 
the latest. For it is the most natural and typical form 
of expression for that emotion which is of the essence 
of literature. Other literary forms may come and go, 
may be of comparatively recent growth like the novel, 
or may seem likely to die out like oratory; but poetry, 
the utterance of pure emotion in artistic forms, will 
last as long as the race lasts. For poetry is not so much 
the ornament as the flower of life, in vital relation with 
the very roots of national being. Nothing so surely 
determines the character of a people at any period. 
The student might better know—could he know but 
one—the great poetry of any century than to know the 
succession of its rulers or the statistics of its industry. 
Because the poetry will give him the gauge of that 
emotion which is the spring of all activity, the exponent 
of all opinion, the essence of all philosophy. 


Is there any nation@f whom these statements can , 


more truthfully be made than of the Greeks? 

Another consideration which must enter very 
definitely into our choice springs directly from the 
fact clearly stated at the beginning of this paper, that 
I am dealing here with the study of the Greek language. 
Obviously, other things being equal,a student’s knowl- 
edge of the language will count most heavily to his 
advantage in reading those authors, if such there be, 
or that kind of literature, in which, in comparison 
with other authors or other kinds, the actual words of 
the original are of the greatest relative importance; 
in which, in other words, if it be read only in traaslation, 
something of real significance and value is bound to 
be missed. To put it selfishly, we want the Hellenist 
to get as far as possible something that the barbarian 
can’t get. This consideration seems to point straight 
at poetry. Indisputably it is in poetry that the form 
in which the thoughts and images are clothed is of 
the greatest importance. It is pretty universally 
admitted that adequate translation of poetry is practi- 
cally impossible. I suppose no competent judge feels 
so distinct a sense of imperfectness in say Jowett’s 
Plato or Macaulay’s Herodotus as in that translation 
of the Iliad or of Aeschylus which he ranks as the very 
best. 

Now comes this question: In the light of all my 
previous argument and under the conditions which I 
name, what part of the whole field of Greek literature 
should in the main constitute the subject-matter of 
the one or of the two College years of which I wrote 
above? In my judgment, few factors have more to 
do in determining the future of Greek in the United 
States than does the way in which this question is 
answered. 

My own answer has of course been indicated by the 
trend of the argument. For me the conclusion is 


*Principles of Literary Criticism 280 ff. 


unavoidable that the part of Greek literature which 
most fully meets the various demands of the case is 
poetry. I therefore say that in the selection of the 
subject-matter of the first two College years (and in 
general for the non-specializing student this principle 
holds good, subject of course to certain limitations), 
the claims of poetry are paramount. 

In conclusion I can indicate only in briefest outline 
the way in which this general principle should find 
practical application in the courses of the first two years 
after elementary Greek has been completed. 

First, negatively, this general principle does not in 
my judgment mean that little or no prose shouid be 
read in the elementary work nor that the work from the 
beginning should be in the Homeric dialect in prepara- 
tion for reading Homer. This course would defeat 
its own purpose and would seriously impair the possi- 
bilities of reading Homeric poetry with appreciation 
and pleasure. Poetry, as regards its material, consists 
of a substratum of the ordinary language of prose, 
artistically embellished and beautified. Poetry is 
poetry, in a sense, because it is not prose, because of 
its difference from prose. But if a person has no 
knowledge of the plain homespun of prose, how can 
he appreciate this difference? A person who had never 
tasted bread would be poorly qualified to appreciate 
cake. I therefore say, let the major part of the ele- 
mentary work deal with prose. 

The elementary work completed, what of the first 
two College years? Here certainly is a piece of almost 
incredibly good luck for the teacher of Greek. Many 
good judges would agree that in all the literature of 
Greece and Rome the Homeric poems and Attic tragedy 
hold the first rank in intrinsic merit and in world- 
significance. I say, then, without hesitation that in 
large part the first year should be devoted to Homer— 
the Iliad or the Odyssey—, and the second year to 
Attic tragedy. Where could one find richer literary 
material than here? 

How much time in these two years should be de- 
voted to prose? Again I answer unhesitatingly, only 
a small proportion. For myself I plarf to devote about 
one third of the first College year to prose, and that to 
Plato’s Apology, Crito, and selections from the Phaedo. 
The other two thirds of the year are devoted to a study 
of the Iliad as a whole, this of course through the use 
of verse translations for the parts not read in Greek. 
The second year is given entirely to a study of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. One might well 
consider the question of substituting some selections 
from the lyric poets, or from the Anthology, for some 
of the drama. 

Here some one will ask, ‘But what meanwhile will 
become of the student who aims to teach Greek and 
wishes to specialize?’ This, it seems to me, is a problem 
which can be solved by the ingenuity éf those who 
conduct the work of the department, with reference to 
the special conditions surrounding each College. 
In the first place, i would seem axiomatic that as a 
rule generalizing and broadening should precede 
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specializing and narrowing. In many cases courses 
in prose, with special attention to grammar, could be 
offered concurrently with the courses for the non- 
specializer. Of this, however, I am confident: as 
things now stand, the matter of providing for the 
specializer is of vastly less importance than that of 
providing something rich, vital, alluring and inspiring 
for the general student. 

Some readers may be inclined to wonder why in 
my hypothetical groups of students I presuppose only 
one or two years devoted to Greek in College: this 
may seem a very modest expectation. I make it so 
purposely. Existing facts, not theories, prove that 
only modest requirements in the matter of time have 
any chance of being met. The thing that to me is so 
full of encouragement is that within the bounds of 
these modest expectations, owing to the riches of 
Greek poetry, something so distinctly worth while, 
of such enduring value, is possible for the student. 
Let me add here that in my judgment the preparatory 
work necessary to entering upon the first year College 
course contemplated in this paper need not and should 
not occupy more than two years in the Secondary 
School. 

The future of Greek rests not with the great mass of 
people who know little or nothing about it, but with 
the teachers of Greek and the other fortunate persons 
who know what there is in it. Especially does it rest 
with the College teacher of Greek, for more and more 
Greek will be studied in College, or not at all. 


CLARK COLLEGE, 


Worcester, Mass. HAVEN D. BRACKETT. 


REVIEWS 


Latin Lessons. By M. L. Smith. Boston and 
Chicago. Allyn and Bacon (1913). Pp. xiii + 319. 
$1.00. 

This book is planned as a special preparation for 
Caesar. As the author says in the Preface, practically 
all the words used in it occur in Caesar, phrases used 
by Caesar are frequent and their number increases 
toward the end of the book. 

The book is not only a thorough preparation for 
reading Caesar, but it also carries out the author’s 
chief aims as set forth in the Preface (ili): “I. To 
make Latin seem alive. . . . If. To make the book of 
value for general culture’. 

Practically all the exercises consist of disconnec ted 
sentences. ‘There are, however, some short, connected 
passages in Latin whose subject-matter is suggested 
by the accompanying illustrations. There are also in 
the Review Lessons short passages for sight reading, 
comprising in all about 65 lines. 

‘There are 71 lessons, including 13 Review Lessons. 

The first lesson is on The Latin Language. It 
contains a table of the Latin cases, their use in the sen- 
tence and the English equivalents. The second lesson 
takes up the first declension in full and the exercises 
are a drill on the cases and their meanings. As there 


is no verb in this lesson, no complete sentences can be 
given. 

The verb is begun in the third lesson, where the 
present indicative of porto is given; thus complete 
sentences are possible, illustrating the rules for the 
nominative and accusative cases. The full principal 
parts of verbs are introduced in Lesson VI, and the 
entire indicative active of the first conjugation is com- 
pleted by Lesson VIII. The first and second conjuga- 
tions active and passive are completed by Lesson 
XVIII. The third conjugation active and passive is 
given in Lessons X XI-XXIII, and the fourth conjuga- 
tion active and passive in XXXII-XXXIII. The 
study of the subjunctive mode begins in Lesson XLII. 

The relative pronoun is not taken up until Lesson 
XLVIII. It is followed by the interrogative in XLIX, 
the personal and the reflexive in L, the possessive in 
LI, the demonstrative in LIII and the indefinite in LV. 

Each lesson contains in the exercises 10 Latin- 
English and 10 English-Latin sentences, each set 
divided into two groups of five each. The second 
group in each set contains review sentences. 

The book follows Lodge’s Word List and Byrne’s 
Syntax of High School Latin in the selection of vocabu- 
lary and syntax, but there are given two uses of the 
volitive subjunctive (hortative and jussive), conditions, 
imperatives and commands. 

With few exceptions, the lessons are well planned, 
and physically the book presents a good appearance. 
It has some distinctive features and many good points 
that justify its existence. I call particular attention 
to the following: 

The illustrations. There are 63, 7 of which are full- 
paged. There is also a map of Gaul. 

The 13 Review Lessons. These are a fine feature. 
Each contains review work on derivatives, word drill, 
form dri!l, syntax drill,"a short story for sight trans- 
lation, and some disconnected sentences for sight 
reading. The form and syntax drill is in the form of 
questions whose answers bring out the salient facts 
of declension and syntax. 

The vocabularies. These give all the necessary 
information in regard to each word. ‘The accent of 
each word is indicated. ‘The genitive plural of i-stems 
is given. According to the author, the total number 
of words given in the vocabularies is 569, an average 
of 8 words to a lesson. 

Each lesson is headed by a Latin quotation, which 
frequently contains a word or construction brought 
up in the lesson. The importance of a knowledge of 
Latin for the understanding of English words is em- 
phasized by the study of English derivatives; each 
lesson contains four or more such words for study. 

Each lesson contains an oral exercise, consisting of 
questions in Latin, the answers to which form a review 
of the work of the lesson. 

No adjectives are introduced until they can be given 
in the three genders. Students thus will not form the 
idea that an adjective has only one form in the nomina- 
tive, like a noun. 
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Occasionally compositions in Latin are called for on 
certain topics. These are merely suggestive, and 
should lead to interesting work along this line. 

There is a full index of 8% pages. 

Great care and accuracy are shown in giving all 
needed information and in making clear many small 
points which often trouble beginners. Thus, on page 
17, a foot-note gives clear information about the 
quantity of a in forms of do. On page 33 a definition 
of parsing is given. The so-called Partitive Genitive 
is better given as the Genitive of the Whole. 

The Appendix contains, in addition to forms of 
declension and conjugation and rules of Syntax, 
(1) an article on English and Latin showing the value 
of the study of Latin, especially by pointing out how 
large a proportion of English words is derived from the 
Latin; (2) 19 state mottoes in Latin; (3) 107 of the 
most common Latin phrases; (4) 14 abbreviations from 
Latin words; (5) 57 Latin quotations; (6) 5 Latin 
songs with music: Flevit Lepus Parvulus, Dies Festus 
Hodie, Domine Salvam Fac Patriam, Gaudeamus 
Igitur, and Integer Vitae: (7) an outline of English 
grammar, as an aid to the study of Latin. References 
to this are made in the Latin lessons; (8) 12 pages of 
selections from Caesar’s Gallic War, Books 1, 2, 4 and 6. 
Caesar's narrative is condensed, but no changes are 
made in the constructions or words. The selectionsare 
very good, and time put on them would be well spent 
as an introduction to Caesar. 

There are a few changes and corrections that should 
be made in another edition, all of minor importance, 
which do not detract in any way from the general 
excellence of the book. Section 99 reads: “In many 
nouns of the third declension the nominative differs 
very little from the base’. Inasmuch as the nouns 
which follow are in contrast with those whose nomina- 
tive is like the base, the words ‘‘very little’ should be 
omitted. 

On page 127 a foot-note is given about the construc- 
tion with verbs of fearing. This construction is too 
important to be relegated to a foot-note. In § 379 
the rule for result clauses is given and is followed by 
the statement, ‘‘The rule for sequence of tenses, § 364, 
must be followed’’. It would be well to omit this 
statement. In § 400, in the vocabulary, num is given 
with the explanation, ‘‘interrogative particle, whether, 
when used in indirect discourse’. The words “indirect 
discourse’ should be ‘indirect question’. The author 
seems to take indirect questions only as a form of 
indirect discourse; see § 554, under Indirect Discourse. 
However, there is a good definition of an indirect 
question in § 402, which covers its extended use. 


The last lesson is the least satisfactory of all. It is 


called a Review of Indirect Discourse, but it introduces 
the subjunctive in subordinate clauses and the sub- 
junctive representing a command in the direct, points 
which have not been treated in any previous lesson. 
The examples given here as representing the change 
of a command and a question from the direct to the 
indirect are not the typical forms. 


There are a few changes to be made in the Appendix. 
In § 641 the rule for purpose should say something 
about the relative clause of purpose, inasmuch as this 
section is referred to in the notes on the selections from 
Caesar, or else such references should be to § 522, where 
au: with the subjunctive is given. See page 264, 
note 1; 269, n. 2; and 271,n.2. The rule for indirect 
questions, as given in Lesson XLIX, should be added 
to the rules for the subjunctive mood. 

The only case of a wrong cross-reference in the book 
is found in § 651. The reference § 467! should be 476'. 

In the selections from Caesar and in the Latin quo- 
tations given in the Appendix, various changes might 
be suggested, to simplify the Latin in the one case, 
and in the other to make the quotations agree more 
closely with their original form; but lack of space 
makes it necessary to omit these. 

I have noticed no mistakes in the marking of vowels 
in the lessons. In the general Vocabulary at the end 
of the book, however, a few occur. 

I come now to a criticism which might be made 
against most of the books for beginners with which I 
am familiar. I refer to the arrangement of the material 
of the lessons by which many important matters are 
put toward the end of the book instead of in earlier 
lessons. In the larger cities, where less time can be 
given to Latin than was formerly the case, many 
teachers find it impossible to complete all the lessons 
in the first year. If the material were so arranged that 
all the most important matters of syntax for the first 
year were placed within the first 50 or 55 lessons and 
the rest placed in later lessons, then these latter could 
be taken or not according to the time at the teacher’s 
disposal. Such a change would also allow more drill 
on these points which are a necessary preparation 
for the second year, as they would not be left to the 
very last weeks of the year when there is not sufficient 
time for drill enough to fix these points in the minds 
and memories of the beginners so as to hold through the 
long vacation. 

Such matters as the comparison of irregular adjec- 
tives, the declension of duo and tres, numerals, personal 
pronouns, possessive pronouns, double questions, 
indefinite pronouns, conditional sentences, commands 
and imperatives, the volitive subjunctive in principal 
clauses might well be placed in supplementary lessons 
at the end of the book. On the other hand, such mat- 
ters as the relative pronoun, participles, ablative 
absolute, the verbs volo, nolo, malo, gerund and gerun- 


dive, periphrastic conjugations, and subordinate 
clauses in indirect discourse should receive earlier 
treatment. 


In most of the books for beginners, too much of the 
difficult syntax is placed in the second semester's work. 
Some of it might well be faced by the student in the 
first semester along with the easier forms. This book, 
however, has fewer of these faults than many 
others. 


HILts HiGu ScHooL, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. NELSON A, WALKER. 
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Sight Reading in Latin for the Second Year. By 
Hiram H. Bice. Boston: Ginn and Company 
(1913). Pp. xii+ 159. With Map of Gaul. 
We have here a really helpful and valuable book 

for reading Latin at sight, a form of exercise which, 
in the rush of a High School curriculum, is often sadly 
neglected. The book seems to be an improvement, 
both in arrangement and in matter presented, upon 
anything that has previously appeared with the same 
design—to promote the ability to read the language 
rather than to half read, half memorize restricted 
portions of some particular author. Sight reading 
is the one test of mastery, and it relegates the pony to 
the boneyard. 

The vocabulary of these exercises is wisely chosen 
on scientific principles, and the exercises themselves 
are of much interest and admirably presented with 
just the right helps. The sections containing sugges- 
tions for the practice of the art of reading at sight 
and presenting the elements of word-formation are 
of great value to the student. , 

The one question that occurs is this: Why was so 
much space (seventy-seven pages) devoted to selections 
from the Gallic War, a text already in the hands of the 
students and constantly used as sight material by 
every competent teacher? Moreover, thirty-six pages 
of this matter are from Books 3 and 4, portions certain 
to be read by the classes. One cannot but think 
that, in their stead, more selections from Livy and from 
the Civil War would have given still greater value to 
the work; for, with the limited text-book appropria- 
tions granted by the average Board of Education, 
teachers can ill afford to indulge in the luxury of dupli- 
cated material. 


CENTRAL HiGH SCHOOL, 
Philadelphia. 


B. W. MITCHELL. 
A Latin Reader. Easy Selections for Beginners. 

By Frank A. Gallup. New York: American Book 

Company (1913). Pp. 143; 12 Illustrations. 50 

cents. 

This book is one more attempt to sugar-coat the Latin 
pill. If it be postulated that the beginners for whom it 
is designed are the pupils of private schools, children 
fortunate in beginning the study of Latin at the age 
of from nine to eleven years, or even earlier, the book 
is an admirable one. Fables always hold the attention 
of a child, and the tales of early Rome are well selected 
to interest the young. Then, there is the pictorial 
appeal, which is often strong with the very little ones. 
But the average High Schooi freshman in his early teens 
is an irreverent little gamin, and well does he know 
that naked nestlings do not run about and that Romulus 
and Remus were far too helpless, when turned adrift, 
to sit on nice smooth stones, like little Cupids, and 
paddle their toes in the water. 

An especially good feature of the book is the section 
entitled Large Thoughts in Few Words, and it is un- 
fortunate that these are so few in number. There is 
an inexhaustible stock of such maxims to be drawn 
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upon, and they can be made of interest even to pupils 
of more advanced grade, well able to appreciate the 
universality of applications of these aphorisms. Al- 
together the book seems to be rather juvenile, and 
scarcely to codrdinate with subsequent requirements 
either in regard to material or to time. 

The course of study of our American High Schools 
is crowded beyond reason, and the American educa- 
tional attitude is a feverish haste to ‘get through’. 
Under such conditions the book may possibly mean 
delay without adequate compensation in the direc- 
tion of a well-stocked vocabulary and a store of con- 
structions as capital upon which to draw in the read- 
ing of the first classic, Caesar. All the earliest material 
acquired by a child in beginning a new language should 
certainly be available for use in his first seriousaittempts 
at reading and writing that language. Otherwise 
this early stock of words will simply vanish from the 
memory. How widely the word-capital acquired from 
this book differs from the word-capital required to read 
Caesar may be seen from the fact that in the vocabu- 
lary there are, under the letter A alone, cighty-nine 
words not employed by Caesar. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL, 


Philadelphia. B. W. 


THE NEW YORK LATIN CLUB 


The second meeting of The New York Latin Club 
for 1914-1915 was held on Saturday, February 6, 
at the Washington Irving High School, New York City. 

The attendance was the largest in the history of the 
Club and a very cordial and friendly spirit pervaded 
the social gathering+in the attractive foyer of the High 
School prior to the luncheon. 

The speaker of the day was Professor Talcott Wil- 
liams, Director of the School of Journalism, Columbia 
University, who delivered a very eloquent and inspir- 
ing address on Latin Studies ‘in the United States. 
Dr. Williams, true to his reputation as the cleverest 
of after-dinner speakers, for his inimitable command 
of English and his encyclopedic knowledge of facts, 
filled his listeners with new hope and enthusiasm. 
He proved by statistics that the study of Latin in the 
High Schools was steadily increasing and he urged the 
teachers of Latin to weigh their responsibility and 
opportunity, to consider whether the 400,000 young 
men and women studying Latin in our High Schools 
in the formative period of their lives were being prop- 
erly taught that subject which trained both character 
and mind, created a reverence for learning, developed 
power of leadership. 

At this time, he continued, when the United States 
is preparing for the leadership of humanity, it is partic- 
ularly fortunate that the tongue of Latium and the 
dialect of the Roman forum is the one conspicuous 
study in our High Schools. 

The Club was also honored by the presence of Dr. 
Bardwell, Superintendent of the High Schools of 
Brooklyn, who extended his congratulations to the 
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Classical teachers and his appreciation of, and hearty 
cooperation in, the work they are doing. 

Another source of encouragement was the number 
of High School Principals who attended the meeting. 

Dr. Tibbetts reported that the membership was now 
161, and that the Greek scholarship fund, including 
the $424.50 recently pledged, amounted to $1829.60. 

A motion was made to change the name of the 
Club to The New York Classical Club, in order that 
the name borne by the Club might illustrate the interest 
of its members in Greek. It was decided that the mat- 
ter be put before the Executive Committee before 


final action is taken. 
JANE G. CARTER, Censor. 


THE WASHINGTON CLASSICAL CLUB 


The Washington Classical Club held its first meeting 
for the year on December 5, at Fairmont Seminary. 
The annual election of officers opened the programme, 
and Mr. William Warner Bishop, of The Library of 
Congress, was chosen to succeed Mr. Ramsay, of 
Fairmont Seminary, who had been the faithful and 
efficient president of the Club for two years. The new 
President, Mr. Bishop, was the speaker of the afternoon. 
Taking as his text the Psalmist’s “Yea, I have a 
goodly heritage’’,,he outlined very impressively the 
treasures of literature, art, and science that have come 
down to us from Greek and Roman times. 

The second meeting of the Club was held January 21, 
at the Friends School. Mr. S. Richard Fuller, of 
Boston, in an address on Julius Caesar and Pompey’s 
Theater, made the great Roman live again before his 
audience, as he sketched, vividly and dramatically, 
the significant events of Caesar’s life. 

MABEL E. Hawes, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


AN OFFERING TO THE MANES 


Among the commoner objects in small collections of 
Roman antiquities, yet among the more interesting, 
we may rank those square blocks of stone with a depres- 
sion in the center, where the block is pierced by several 
holes. Around the edge on the upper surface runs 
an inscription, bearing the name of the deceased, for, 
lo! this is one form of a Roman gravestone. Through 
the holes in the center the bereaved relatives might, at 
the festival of the Parentalia, pour offerings of milk, 
or of wine, or of honey, which trickled down to where 
the ashes of the late departed reposed in an urn be- 
neath the surface of the ground. If desirable a lead 
pipe was used as a connecting way, to make sure that 
the beverages should with certainty reach their destina- 
tion. 

Perhaps we have long since outgrown such feelings, 
but still the other day the following story was printed 
in the humorous columns of one of our papers: 


Two colored women were talking about a recent 
funeral of a member of their race, at which funeral 


on had been a profusion of floral tributes. Said the 
cook: 

“Dat’s all very well, Mandy, but when I dies I 
don’t want no flowers on my grave. Jes’ plant a good 
old watermelon vine; an’ when she gits ripe you come 
dar an’ don’t you eat it, but jes’ bus’-it on de grave 
an’ let de good old juice dribble down throu’ de ground!” 


Query: Is this based on actual fact, or is the comic 
writer using a Classical education for vocational pur- 


poses? 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. G. KENT. 


In November last, Mr. Charles 5. Allen, who for 
over ten vears had been a member of the Board of 
Regents of the University of Nebraska, felt himself 
obliged, by reason of ill-health, to resign his place on 
the Board. In so doing, he addressed to his Associates 
on the Board a letter, one paragraph of which is worth 
reproduction here, because it puts in a very happy way 
the real relation between industrial education and 
liberal education. 

To some the industrial college appears to be the 
substantial basis of the university—the one depart- 
ment to be supported even at the expense of others. 
These observers forget that the industrial college 
achieved its success under the guidance of an old 
institution, that was transplanted to America in 
colonial days—the college of liberal arts. Separated 
from this institution, the industrial college has never 
thrived. Where the liberal arts college is vigorous, 
there the industrial college attains its greatest efficiency. 
This indisputable fact admits of but one interpreta- 
tion. The life of the university is still dependent 
upon the ideals and traditions of the college of our 
fathers. To restrict activity to purely commercial 
and industrial ends, to make it a mere agency to create 
wealth, is to destroy its power for usefulness. It is the 
passion to accumulate the knowledge of the past, to 
add to it, and hand on the store to future generations, 
that invigorates. Upon the quantity of energy gener- 
ated at the center depends the amount of overflow 
into the special activities of life. The power of the 
college of liberal arts as a dynamo is illustrated in 
the marvellous achievements of Germany in commerce 
and industry. After interest in science is aroused, 
the direction of it to special lines is easy. The main 
difficulty is that interest in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge flags. If the vigor of existing departments is 
maintained we need have no fears that the state will 
not be well served. 


NINTH ANNUAL MEETING, THE CLASSICAL 
ASSOCIATION OF THE ATLANTIC STATES 


The Ninth Annual Meeting of The Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Atlantic States »will be held on Friday 
and Saturday, May 7-8, at Swarthmore College. 
Members and friends may room at the dormitories of 
the College on Friday night. Charges will be most 
moderate: for room, 50 cents per person; for break- 
fast on Saturday, 25 cents; for luncheon on Saturday, 
50 cents. Tickets for the dinner on Friday night, 
which has become so attractive a feature of the pro- 
grammes, will cost one dollar—the usual price. For 
dinner, room, breakfast and luncheon combined the 
charge will be $2.00. 

In view of the accessibility of Swarthmore and the 
extremely low charges there, made possible by the 
generosity of Swarthmore College, the Executive Com- 
mittee expects a large attendance at the meeting. 
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